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BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRANSLATION OF 
FAUST. 

CHARLES CARROLL. 

What should a perfect translation do for us.' 
Clearly the one thing to be kept steadily ip view in 
creating or judging such a work is analogous im- 
pression — parallelism of effect on the mind of the 
person who consults the version as compared with 
the reader who enjoys the original. That this paral- 
lelism should, in any large proportion of cases, be 
literally complete, is of course out of the question. 
If there is any reality in differences of national char- 
acter, education, and mental habits, it is pl^in that 
the average German, for instance, can not get from 
any given work the same impression as the average 
Frenchman, or American, or Italian. Though by 
some miraculous instrument we could manage to say 
to the one literally and precisely the same thing as 
to the other, the resulting effect would differ greatly 
in the two cases. Our song or poem would neces- 
sarily awaken in the two different souls, not only 
thoughts, which might presumably be much the 
same, but feelings, suggestions, pictures, associa- 
tions, which would probably have a far different 
tone in the mind of the one, as German, from that 
of the other as Englishman. 

It will somewhat simplify the problem to assume 
that there are, in all highly civilized nations, indi- 
viduals who, by their intelligence and refinement, 
stand in close relation to those of the same stamp in 
other countries. In them, we may suppose, cultiva- 
tion has eliminated the partial influence of race or 
locality, till they form, as • it were, an intellectual 
freemasonry, prepared to accept and judge a work 
of artistic creation, under no mere national limita- 
tions, and with no impediment, save the one essen- 
tial to the present case — that of language. How far, 
then, is it possible to render a great poem from one 
language into another so that the wise and appre- 
ciative American, for instance, with all the requisites 
for aesthetic receptivity, save just the knowledge of 
German, shall get from it the same impression — the 
same enjoyment — as his compeer in Berlin cr Halle } 

Were the matter one of prose translation, the an- 
swer would be read}' enough. With all the attendant 
difficulties, and thej' are many, it is possible, by 
equivalents sufficiently exact for the purpose, to 
translate work which appeals mainly or entirely to 
the intelligence so that we may fairly call the im- 
pression conveyed the same in both languages. In 
a thoroughly good version of Macchiavelli, or Kant, 
or De Tocqueville, we can say to the cultivated 
American just what the authors meant to say to 
their French, or Italian, or German countrymen. 
But precisely as the element of imagination inter- 
venes, does the question grow complicated. Where, 
as in the poem under discussion, we have to deal 
with a work of pure imagination, in which humor, 
taste, sensibility and emotion bear at least as large 
a part as the drier understanding, we come upon a 
very intricate problem. 

Hardly any question in the whole range of aesthet- 
ics offers such a thorny field for discussion as that 
of Form z/j. Substance in artistic creation. Leaving 
the related domains of visible or audible representa- 
tion, and limiting ourselves to literature, it would be 
interesting, if our limits or our power permitted, to 
investigate minutely the relative weight in aesthetics 
of the thought and the vehicle — of the thing said and 
the manner of saying it. On this head the most 
widely differing opinions have prevailed and still 
prevail. One of the profoundest writers of our age 
and country has declared that all which is really 
worth preserving in a great poem — all which goes to 
the growth and nourishment of the age — is that ele- 
ment which may be had from a bare translation as 
perfectly as from the original. The great English- 
man, the original "Tailor Resewed," puts forth the 
same doctrine in his recent astounding invective 
against a friend for indulging in the tinsel and jingle 
of verse. To our own thinking these great authori- 
ties, misled by their own profound, appreciation of 
the cosmic and humanitarian influence of pure 



thought, as an agency in the growth of Collective 
Man, overlook the effect of the poem on the indi- 
vidual. This influence, our own consciousness will 
inform us, comes largely — perhaps mainly — through 
the sentient a'nd emotive functions of the soul ; and 
pure logic' has less weight in it than the taste, the 
fancy, the ear, and the imagination. Yet when we 
come to close analysis and precise definition — ^to 
the how? the when ? and the where.' of this fact — 
no inquiry can be more baffling. The subtle ele- 
ment of beauty which, for the matter in hand, is of 
at least equal value with that of truth, is so impalp- 
able and evanescent — it hides so coyly its own es- 
sential nature, and fine but secret relation with the 
coarser component of fact — that even our closest 
scrutiny may well fail to arrive at definite results 
and clear enunciation of laws. Words, we are told, 
are fools' coin and wise men's counters. But in 
poetry it would seem that the simple and the sage 
are alike, and the golden word,\f\\.\i its persuasive 
pleading, will juggle away the obduracy of our stern- 
est wisdom. And more than in words, what mystic 
and resistless force inheres in metre and rhyme — in 
that same titillating sensitiveness of the nervous 
system which makes the raggedest shoeblack keep 
step to the music of the street band, or the veriest 
baby jingle word-endings in his nursery play.' What 
hidden law binds these seemingly external, or trivial, 
or childish matters in essential relation with our 
deepest feeling, our keenest sense of beauty? Why 
should the beat of a metronome, the tag of a gram- 
marian's verb or noun-ending, make all the differ- 
ence between impressiveness and utter flatness in 
the enunciation of precisely the same truth ? 

To all these questions we would gladlj' give clear 
and elaborate answers, if we could ; but, frankly, we 
can not, and, for our present purpose, it may be not 
altogether necessary. In urging the essential nature 
of pure form — in choice of words, and metrical and 
musical arrangement — where poetical construction 
is concerned, illustration may allowably take the 
place of argument. The fact, probably, few readers 
of sensitive ear or quick imagination will, be in- 
clined to dispute. A careful analysis of many of the 
finest passages in our own, or in any other poetry, 
will show that the inforviation conveyed is not of the 
utmost moment ; and of most of the purest gems — 
the world maxims and household lines — of Shake- 
speare, or Burns, or Milton, it might be maintained 
that, as any ploughman ma)' understand them, so any 
ploughman might have said them — in other words. 
Let any one, in confirmation of this, take his favorite 
quotation — the line or the passage which, on ap- 
propriate occasion, rises fairest and freshest in his 
memory, and, audibly or inaudibly, is ever singing in 
his soul — let him carefully sift from the fact to be 
stated or the information to be conveyed its delicate 
savorous grace of expression, and haunting melody 
of versification, and, stating the same thing in the 
plainest of prosaic speech, let him see how trite 
and commonplace a residuum he will get. He has 
not killed the thought — certainly not, if by this we 
under.stand plain logical fact — the element which 
appeals to the mere understanding; but the spiritual 
link is broken — the inlet to the imagination is 
closed. 

In this high estimate of form in poetic construc- 
tion most commentators, and even translators, will 
probably coincide. No testimony could well be 
stronger than that of the men whose names would 
naturally occur in this connection — of Lewes, of 
Goethe, and of Mr. Taylor himself. Indeed, his own 
high ideal in the matter of accurate and sympathetic 
rendering was the motive cause to which we may 
ascribe the present work, which would not have 
been undertaken, except in the hope of bettering, 
in these regards, the precedent translation of Mr. 
Brooks. But the point where we feel bound to take 
issue with most of the critics, and, probably, all the 
translators, is the feasibility of reconciling the diffi- 
culties and fulfilling the high requirements which, 
according to the previous considerations, a thor- 
oughly good translation must entail. To our own 
thinking, the task offers a dilemma on one horn or 
other of' which the daring translator must suffer im- 
palement, happy if he escapes serious abrasion from 
both. A clear and exact statement, either in prose, 
or, at most, in unrhymed (blank) verse, of the sense 
of the foreign author is, at all times, possible. Of 
the former, with some limitations, Mr. Hayward's 
translation of "Faust" is a fair specimen, and Mr. 
Longfellow's Dante is a wonderful instance of 



the second. On the other hand, by consenting to 
wander widely from the original, to take the poem 
we claim to translate as a mere suggestion, a kind 
of framework of general thought on which to em- 
broider a fanciful but largely original tracery of our 
own — it is possible to write a poem closely corre- 
spondent in metre and rhyme — even in tone and' 
spirit — with the model, but by no means the same 
thing. This error is precisely the one most apt to 
infect really creative and poetic minds, who are only 
too delighted to ease the chafing and mechanical con- 
striction of the rhythmic fetters by saying what the ?i.\x- 
\}aox might have said, at the particular point or under 
the particular circumstances in question, but didn't 
say. Whoever has tried the translator's art knows 
how great is the temptation — in many cases how inevi- 
table the impulsion— to clip and alter, to interpolate 
or omit at the tyrannous bidding of an awkward metre 
or a troublesome and unpairable rhyme. It is in this 
sense that we are inclined to consider that poetical, 
i. e., rhymed and versified translation is, in view 
of the average difficulties which do and always 
must beset the translator, impossible. That a close 
approximation to the spirit and beauty of the origi- 
nal is often, in detached phrases or passages, at- 
tained, it would be unkind to deny. That this 
accuracy is ever unremitting or perfect, in an}"- such 
sense that the ear and taste of the reader who thor- 
oughly understands both languages shall not keenly 
feel the deficiency, we must sadly venture to doubt. 
And in such cases, to use a popular apothegm, "a 
miss is as good as a mile." In the high court of 
taste it is hardly good law to plead that we have 
come pretty near the mark, and said very nearly 
what our author meant to say. 

Oil ! tlie little more, and how much it is ! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 

The stern law of a conscientious criticism demands 
perfection, and under its pitiless requirements the 
translator must be something more than mortal if he 
were not forded to blush for the inevitable short- 
comings of his version. 

Tried by such a standard as this, Mr. Taylor's 
work, on which all that we have said is really but a 
general form of criticism, will not answer the re- 
quirements of a perfect translation — and this less 
from any deficiencjf in his own power than from the 
inherent impossibilit}^ which we have described. 
Viewed as an imitation, an approximation, an at- 
tempt to supply, as far as ma)' be, to the non-Ger- 
m'an-reading public the nearest possible notion of 
what Goethe meant and said — it is excellent — in- 
valuable. His case against Mr. Brooks (as we have 
hinted on a former occasion) seems fully made out. 
He has produced a translation which, in its nearer 
approach to the "l3'rical fire and fluency of the 
original," greatly surpasses that of his predecessor, 
though even this must be taken with limitation — 
and in occasional pj\jssages or phrases the " older 
soldier" may claim to be "the better." 

As a rule, the more purely metaphysical and dis- 
cursive portions of the work are the more satisfac- 
torily rendered. As might be expected, the lyrical 
passages, usually the fnore concise, and dependent 
for their effect on musical rhyme and picturesque- 
ness and grace of expression, lose the most in trans- 
lation. The beautiful chorus of spirits, however, 
in the first meeting of Faust and Mephistopheles, 
which, by the tantalizing and whimsical, yet ex- 
quisite delicacy of its rhythmical and grammatical 
form seems to offer exceptional difficulties, is j'et 
exceptionally well given in the translation. 

It would be impossible, without writing a com- 
ment as voluminous as the work itself, to go on, 
from verse to verse, and from scene to spene, illus- 
trating b}"- minute examination and comparison the 
statement that our author's work is never, for more 
than a few lines at a time, satlsfactor}', in the more 
exacting sense ; that there is, running through the 
whole and continually cropping out in marked re- 
lief, that subtle dissonance of a half note or so 
which makes all the difference between harmony 
and its opposite. Of the numberless instances of 
this which occur in every page and almost in every .->j 
line, one or wo must suffice — taken at random, but 
fairly illustrating our general assertion. 

Where Mephistopheles, re-appearing in his "Jun- 
ker" costume, 

Mit einem langen, spitzen Degen, 

advises Faust, 

Dergleichen gleichfalls anzulegen. 
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the first line, literally translated, means, simply. 
With a long, pointed sword. 

But the idea of dress, in the second line, with the 
necessity of finding a feminine rhyme, induced the 
translator to adopt for his final word apparel, and 
to this almost the only correspondent word in the 
rhyming dictionary is quarrel. So the first line 
stands in the translation : 

A long, sharp sword, for show or quarrel, 

which, if a little weak, is still good enough in its 
way — only Goethe didn't say it. 
Again, in the soldiers' chorus: 

Das ist ejn Stiirmen ! 
Das ist ein Leben ! 
M'adchen iind Burgeii 
Milssen sich eeben. 

The first couplet, with evident reference to the 
surrender indicated in the second, clearly. means — 
that's a storming {t. e., assaulting) for you !— that's 
a life to lead! All which our author translates not 
only weakly and redundantly, but incorrectly: 

Stormy our life is ; 
Such is its boon. 

The last (purely intercalated) line is logically ren- 
dered necessary by the author's desire to translate 
the second couplet : 

Maidens and castles 
Capitulate soon, 

which last adverb, besides missing the harmonious 
and rhythmical swing of the feminine rhyme in the 
original, is only another instance of this pestilent 
necessity under which the translator labors, of pad- 
ding and piecing his lines with words and ideas, 
which the author mz£^ht have introduced, but did not, 
the notion, soon, being not expressed, nor even im- 
plied, in the original. 

In the exquisite ballad, "The King in Thule," 
Mr. Taylor, recognizing the iron limitations we have 
spoken of, fairly gives up the point of literal ac- 
curacy m the matter of rhyme. Recoiling from the 
law he had set Jiimself, h,e begs excuse for leaving 
unrhymed the first and third lines of eaeh stanza, in 
lavor of greater verbal correctness of translation, 
which.'greatly as it impairs (if it does not destroy) 
the lyrical beauty of the passage, may be excused 
from the necessity of the case ; but it certainly en- 
forces and illustrates our theory. Nor, having once 
enunciated and accepted the law of careful observ- 
ance of rhyme, has the. author a very good grace in 
putting forward his excuse, in the preface, that his 
occasional omission, in the translation, of rhymes 
where they belonged in the original is counterbal- 
anced by his frequently supplying them where they 
did not exist. The amateur of Eliana will be apt to 
recollect poor Charles Lamb's stuttering apology 
when scolded for coming to his desk so late morn- 
ings : " But, then, you see, I always g-g-go away so 
early afternoons!" 

But it is time to end a criticism which runs the 
risk of appearing pedantic, or of stretching into a 
minuteness appropriate only to the college lecture- 
room or the pages of the quarterlies. The great 
difiiculty in the whole matter of commenting on 
such a work as the present, in such manner as to 
carry conviction to the mind of a reader not familiar 
with the original, is that the faults indicated are 
subtle and pervasive, no\ so much prominent in any 
one line or passage as intimately permeating the 
whole in its minutest construction. The original, to 
use our hiusical simile once more, is in much the 
same relation to the translation that an air perfectly 
played or sung would bear to the same music per- 
sistently executed — in technical parlance — "half a 
note oflF.'/ To adequately correct, or even criticise 
the work in this light, it would be necessary to pull 
it to pieces down to its subtlest link — its most deli- 
cate fiber. 

But, in this apparently severe criticism, we do not, 
for a moment, overlook the fact that Mr. Taylor's 
version is a work of admirable skill, perseverance, 
learning, and taste, and emphatically the best re- 
liance of those who, themselves unbaptized in Ger- 
man letters, long for at least an approximate idea of 
this the greatest poem of the century. 

That it does not, for those who would really know 
Goethe and " Faust" in the highest sense, preclude 
the necessity of earnestly studying the original, is, 
We repeat it once more, less the individual fault of 
the translator than of the inevitable limitations of 
human faculty and the stern necessities of the sub- 
iect matter. 



THE GREAT GODDESS. 

GRACE HARKAWAY. 

In all cities, from Paris to Peoria, there is a circle, 
girt round with iron bands and of limited dimensions, 
which opens itself only to the initiated and closes 
against many an eager aspirant. Its periphery is so 
shadowy that no one can say where it begins or 
where it ends ; yet it is so clearly defined, that we 
can often say of some luckless individual, "Ye build, 
ye build, but ye enter not in ! " 

The goddess who presides over this Definite In- 
definite^ is called Fashion. Her favorites are well 
known, and much envied. Every human being 
wishes his proper rank ; and no matter if the so- 
called "first society" of a city be wanting in many 
a desirable characteristic; no matter if it be frivol- 
ous, gossiping, and intellectually poor, or the re- 
verse, every one wishes to be in it. No one wants 
to feel that he can not enter that mysterious gate. 
Many use the privilege but to refuse it; but it is 
more agreeable "to be won and not consent" than 
to have no option whether you will consent or not. 
I have seen the most curious instances of this 
power of fashion. While some people are, by nature, 
recluses, and care for their fellow-creatures very lit- 
tle, most men and women are gregarious and care a 
great deal. Scarcely any one but would prefer to 
feel that he could enter fashionable society if he 
wished it. One of the most learned, most respected 
men I ever knew — a professor in a learned institu- 
,tion — was so hurt because he was left out of a fash- 
i'qnable party, that he bewailed it in set terms. 
" But," said his wife, "would you have gone.' " 
" No," said the indignant professor, " but I could 
have refused." 

That is it. We do not want the world to go on 
without us. 

Now, what makes this power? It is easy to say 
wealth, old family (such as we can boast of here), 
beauty in woman, taste in dress, ofiicial position, 
and so on. Undoubt5dly all these have their merits 
and their part in making a fashionable.position ; but, 
even these do not always carry the day. 

The brown-stone palace, the gorgeous hangings, 
the expensive supper, the splendid equipage, do not 
always force these invisible doors. Mrs. Brown, 
in East Forty-eleventh Street, in a humble seventeen- 
feet house,; with a shabby ^ack silk dress and a 
hired carriage, is quite as apt, even in this wealth- 
loving country, to have a fashionable acquaintance 
and an enviable position as Mrs. Smith, in West 
Forty-eleventh Street, with wealth, and beauty, and 
good family, and fine clothes. 

We might use that other undefinable word, tact, 
and say that here we have the key; but then we 
must define tact, and that is pretty nearly impossible. 
There was a time in New York when there seemed 
to be danger that wealth was to decide the question, 
and that the golden key was the great unlocker; 
but, fortunately for New York, there has arisen a 
more vulgar wealth, so vulgar that society is ashamed 
to make money the touchstone. 

A certain respectability of family relations — some 
good old revolutionary-times name — the education 
of the family — ^wealth enough to live handsomely — 
the absence of any so-called disgraceful occupation — 
this combination, added to a desire for society, can 
almost always bring about what is termed a fashion- 
able position. But even these I have seen fail, ,if 
unaccompanied by tact Then again, while one man 
is kept out of society because his father was a shoe- 
maker, another gets in, although his father was a 
tailor. Hotel-keeping and soap-boiline impede 
some, but are no obstacles to others. What can 
we say but that the goddess is blind, like Justice? 

One vulgar man is kept out of society because he 
is vulgar. Another is let in, in spite of it. Moral 
qualifications go a certain way, but stop short. A 
pretty woman may behave very badly while she 
still lives under her husband's roof; but if she leaves 
that and behaves ever so virtuously, society, which 
received her under the first conditions, will cut her 
under the second. ' A woman of very doubtful man- 
ners, but of good old family, will be sustained and 
received as long as she is Mrs. Green Jones. But if 
Mrs. Green Jones marries, in her widowhood, Mr. 
Brown Smith, and Mr. Brown Smith is found to have 
had a previous wife, she is dropped like a hot pota- 
toe. She is not punished for the sins which she 
committed, but for those which Brown Smith com- 
mits. A man will be received if he steals a million. 



but not if he steals fifty dollars. A woman will be 
received so long as she commits her peccadillos 
calmly, and does not allow herself to be agitated, but 
if she shows a symptom of repentance, she is cut 
with "Oh, the horrid creature ! " 

These, you may say, are tributes to the decorum 
of society, and a part of the structure, that we should 
believe everybody to be good until we know him to, 
be bad ; but here again we are upset by the presence 
in fashionable society of many men and women who 
are known to be very bad, only they have some 
mysterious hold, nobody knows what, upon the 
fickle goddess. 

With women, beauty, fine dress, and tact, will gen- 
erally overcome any amount of vulgarity and doubt- 
ful honesty on the part of the attendant man. Some- 
times, though rarely, a man proves to have enough 
insight into what makes fashion, to pull (^is wife in, 
although she may have neither talent nor desire for 
it. The case is not an uncommon one in New York, 
where you can say, " That husband is fashionable and 
successful ; the wife is neither;" It very frequently 
happens that you can reverse the sentence ; for so- 
ciety is more in the hands of women than of men, 
and in this busy world of ours men have generally 
too much to do to make the- money to care for the 
manner in which it is spent. 

Certain charities become "the fashion," and live 
on that. Others never do, and languish. Certain 
great movements begin unfashionably, but roll on 
with such momentum that fashion feels itself com- 
pelled to join and fall in; as the religious followers 
of Savonarola, in Florence, finally brought into their 
ranks all who wore false hair and jewels, including 
poor Mona Brigitta (vide Romold), who threw in her 
"false front," and went through life baldheaded. 

The capricious goddess is not insensible to wor- 
ship. I have seen persistency work wonders. To 
be pachydermatous as to snubbings — to be undis- 
mayed by failure— to keep "putting in an appear- 
ance" — has often conquered her constantly stormed 
fortress. But yet, to add to the constant contrariety 
of the theme, if I were to advise a youthful aspirant 
for fashion, I should say, " Do not care too much ; " 
for while it really aids one to care a little, in- nine 
cases out of ten it defeats the object to be over anx- 
ious. Fashion hates an importunate beggar at her 
gates. 1 have seen well educated and clever people, 
with all the appurtenances of their class, come to 
the city of New York and give a party— nobody 
went. I have seen the same sort of people come 
and give a party — and the rooms would be crowded. 
No one, not even the initiated, could tell why. I 
have seen a beautiful, clever young woman a perfect 
failure in fashionable society, and I have seen a 
plain, stupid creature succeed. In fact, I consider 
cleverness 6f speech a great drawback to success in 
purely fashionable society ; and the cleverest woman 
I ever knew was one who, seeing this, disguised 
her cleverness, and thus conquered society under an 
affected silliness, although she must have had a 
mean feeling of underharidedness in so doing, like 
those warriors who entered the beleagured city in 
the Trojan Horse. 

Margaret Fuller said: "To have unity we must 
have units." To have society I sometimes think we 
should have nothing but naughts. Those who are 
fond of punning might add : " And also naughti- 
ness ! " but, really, society is 3. great army, and the 
more humbly and quietly yoii put yourself in its 
ranks, the more sure you are of remaining there. I 
have known many fashionable positions injured by 
an attempt to be literary or artistic. A lady who 
had translated a book insisted that it injured her in 
the fashionable world. ^ 

Terpsichore is a favorite ally of Fashion, and 
many otherwise undistinguished people get in under 
her shield. 

" Fanny, who are you ? " said an acrimonious old 
lady to a new young lady at a watering-place. 

"I am the acknowledged best dancer in New 
York," said Fanny; and the acrimonious old lady 
accepted the situation. The headless young men 
find their feet equivalent to any amount of brains, 
when a " German " is in progress. So there may be 
said to exist a gap in fashion's walls, through which 
crawl all sorts of creatures. 

The passion for monsters, which used to charac- 
terize the goddess in the days of dwarfs and apes, 
can alone account for others that get in ; while there 
still remain many in fashion's courts unaccounted 
for. / 

Having gained a fashionable position, hard-heart- 



